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THE Pennsylvania children who come to their 

majority in the 1920’s ought to average an 
inch taller in height, and be broader of chest and 
sounder of lung; they will have more of the joy 
of life in them; they will have fewer crippled 
fathers among them, fewer broken-down women 
among their kin. The reason lies in the fact 
that J. C. Delaney, state factory inspector, has 
been retired by Governor Tener—Delaney, the 
chief stumbling block to progressive labor legis- 
lation and adequate child labor and safety en- 
forcement in this, the greatest industrial state 
of the Union. 


TATISTICS, theories and fine distinctions 
flew thick and fast in Boston between the 
holidays, when five of the national learned bodies 
held annual meetings. But the theories dealt 
with human happiness, the statistics with race 
progress and the distinctions with fundamental 
programs of prevention. P. 474. 


BEGINNING January 1 the practice was 

started in the New York Children’s Courts 
of having one judge sit continuously, instead 
of several rotating. To students of juvenile 
delinquency, such as Judge Russell, this means 


that one policy, one mind, one conception of child , 


character and one philosophy of punishment will 
henceforth harmonize the treatment accorded to 
wayward childhood in that city. Pp. 467, 471. 


M FANWHILE a semblance of order has 

come out of the confusion surrounding 
the Chicago Juvenile Court. Following a judicial 
decision that the probation officers of the court 
are not subject to the civil service law, a com- 
mittee was appointed by Judge Pinckney to ex- 
amine and pass on all applicants. Twenty-two 
new officers are to be added. P. 467. 


A PERSONAL glimpse at America’s pioneer 


minimum wage board. P. 470. 


A COLLEGE teacher thought insanity was 

never cured and was rapidly increasing un- 
til she went recently to the first public conference 
on mental hygiene ever held in this or any coun- 
try. She was only one of 21,000 visito1s who 
had a chance to learn otherwise. P. 470. 


A LOAN shark filed with Gimbel Brothers, the 

New York department store owners, an 
assignment against the wages of one of their em- 
ployes. Gimbel Brothers refused to recognize 
it and the loan shark brought suit. The court 
held the claim invalid because the assignment 
was not filed within three days of the loan. This 


destroys a powerful weapon of the usurer. P. 
472. 


A MONG Congressional cynosures just now is 

the bill which would extend the benefits of 
the federal parole law to prisoners serving life 
terms and the measure which provides for an 
investigation of the treatment accorded United 
States prisoners in jails. P. 468. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT’S nominations for the 

Commission on Industrial Relations have 
been referred to the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of which Senator Borah is 
chairman. 


HE Senate committee on commerce has heen 
holding hearings on the La Follette-Wilson 
seamen’s bill, already described in Tur Survey, 
This bill passed the House last session, and al- 
though the Senate committee has made no an- 
nouncement about it, there is good ground for 
the belief that it will be reported favorably 
before long. The chances are that it will pass, 
but the friends of the measure are taking no 
risks ‘and leaving no stone unturned to influence 
legislators to vote for it. 


See Tom Survey July 6, 1912, p. 495. 
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CHANGING NEW YORK’S 
CHILDREN’S COURTS 


On January 1 the children’s courts of New 
York underwent some marked changes. The 
practice was inaugurated of having one judge 
sit continuously, with the exception of vacation 
periods, and becoming responsible for the di- 
rection of the work in that court. This is in 
strong contrast with the principle which formerly 
prevailed of having.a large number of the judges 
of the Court of Special Sessions, which has 
adult criminal jurisdiction, rotate for a short 
period, usually one month in the children’s 
courts. Four judges were selected from the 
total number and it was arranged for them to 
do all the work in the four children’s courts, 
Under the old plan these four judges sat in the 


_ different children’s courts and in no one court 


than three months. 


did they sit continuously for a period longer 
The new arrangement ob- 
viates the necessity of turning over large num- 
bers of probationers from one judge to another. 
The courts in the boroughs of Richmond and 
Queens sit only twice a week and can readily 
be covered by one judge. This leaves a fourth 
judge free to correlate and unify the work of 
all of the courts by sitting in each of them. 
The twenty probation officers who, selected 
by civil service examination, took up their duties 
in the children’s courts last March were prac- 
tically the first ones in the children’s court work 
to be paid by the city. So effective has their 
work been thought that the city has made 


provision for doubling the number of officers for 


this purpose, beginning January 1. 
Plans have been drawn and excavations al- 


ready made for a new four-story children’s court 
building for the borough of Manhattan. It is 
said that additional provision must be made in 
the near future for mental clinics in connection 
with the courts and for a municipal. detention 
home. . 


BE VE Re DIAS OR ler E 
CHICAGO JUVENILE COURT 


Those who have shared the country-wide in- 
terest in the crisis through which the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago has been passing’ will rejoice 
with all Chicago’s public spirited citizens in 
what is deemed a decided turn of its affairs for 
the better. During the past two years, under the 
administration of county affairs by a president of 
the county board who is described as incom- 
petent and self-assertive, determined efforts were 
made to discredit and demoralize the probation 
service of the court. These were temporarily 
successful. Civil service appointees were either 
forced to resign by hardships and abuse heaped 
upon them, or were dismissed on charges de- 
clared to be trumped up. The membership of 
the civil service commission was repeatedly 
changed until it did the president’s bidding. Vac- 
ancies thus created were filled by “sixty-day 
appointments” of those who, it is said, could pass 
no examination whatever. The judge vigorously 
protested, as did almost the entire press and in- 
telligent, right-minded citizens generally, but all 
were helpless. The November election was the 
last and only recourse of good citizenship. The 
former regime was overwhelmingly defeated by 


1See THr Survey, March 30, 1912. 
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the election of Alexander A. McCormick, to the 
presidency of the county board. 

As president of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League and a former resident of Hull House, 
Mr. McCormick showed himself a capable repre- 
sentative of the better citizens and social work- 
ers who had received scorn and malice as their 
portion. Meanwhile, however, the state courts 
added to the confusion by deciding that the pro- 
bation officers of the Juvenile Court were not 
included among the officials under the civil ser- 
vice law, and were to be appointed by the judges 
of the circuit court. This decision is regarded 
as temporarily advantageous, pending efforts to 
strengthen and extend the merit law in its ap- 
plication to the Juvenile Court officials. The ap- 
pointment of probation officers has been entrusted 
to the judge of the Juvenile Court, Merritt W. 
Pinckney, by his associates on the circuit bench. 
Judge Pinckney has selected a committee to ex- 
amine and pass upon all applicants, consisting 
of Louise De Koven Bowen, president of the 
Juvenile Protective Association; Rabbi Emil G. 
Hirsch of Sinai Temple; Leonora P. V. Meder, 
president of the Federation of Catholic Women’s 
Charities; the Rev. Father C. J. Quill, super- 
intendent of the Working Boys’ Home, and 
Sherman C. Kingsley, director of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund. Twenty-two new 
officers are to be added so that the court will 
now have seventy-four in addition to the police 
probation officers. For the thirty-eight vacan- 
cies there are more than 500 applicants. 

According to the annual report filed in the 
circuit court, the total number of children brought 
before the Juvenile Court of Cook County dur- 
ing the thirteen years from July 1, 1899 to Oct- 
ober 31, 1912, was 44,407. 


WILL CONGRESS CAUSE 
JAIL INVESTIGATION? 


One of the measures before Congress, the 
progress of which is being watched anxiously 
by its friends, is the Clayton. bill to appoint a 
commission to investigate the treatment accorded 
federal prisoners in jails and other places of 
detention. It will be remembered that Attor- 
ney General Wickersham recommended such a 
commission in his annual report last year. Mr, 
Wickersham declared that many places in which 
federal prisoners are confined are “wholly un- 
suitable for the detention of any human beings 
and-are shocking breeding places of crime.” 
Representative Clayton’s bill has been favorably 
voted by the Judiciary Committee of the House 
and is among the measures for which consid- 
eration by the present Congress is thought not 
unlikely. 

In this connection it is interesting to com- 
pare how a foreigner sums up his adverse judg- 
ment of jails, and the general run of our places 
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of incarceration. Writing to the London Daily 
News, Canon Horsley says: 


“Tt is the local government, allowed to become 
a local iniquity, that sustains such a system and 
ignores or tolerates conditions, which seem in- 
compatible with enlightened humanity or even 
the self-protection of the state. 

“I have never found an American to deny or 
to excuse this state of affairs, of which yet I 
have read yearly for the last thirty years.” 


RESULTS OF PAROLE 
LAW IN INDIANA 


Even farther along is the bill which extends | 


the benefits of the federal parole law to prison- 
ers serving life terms. It has passed the House 
and is before the Senate on a favorable report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. Fifteen 
states have already set the example by permitting 
any prisoner to be paroled after he has served 
a, considerable period, provided his record war- 
rants. As long ago as 1909 a committee of the 
American Prison Association reported favorably 
upon the idea. Attorney General Wickersham 
advocates this measure as well as the one author- 
izing a jail investigation. 

In this connection it is worth while to see 
what have been the observable results of the 
Indiana indeterminate sentence and parole laws, 
which have been on the statute books since 1897. 
They apply to all men over sixteen years of age 
and all women over seventeen years, unless con- 
victed of treason or murder in the first or second 
degree. Between the minimum and maximum 
terms of imprisonment prisoners serving inde- 
terminate sentences may be conditionally released 
by the parole board. At the Jeffersonville re- 
formatory and the state prison this board consists 
of the trustees; at the woman's prison it consists 
of the trustees, the superintendent, the chaplain 
and the physician. Paroled prisoners may be 
held under supervision until the expiration of 
the maximum term. In actual practice those 
who have complied with the conditions of their 
release are usually discharged ut the end of one 
year. 

Up to September 30, 1912, the reformatory, 
the state prison and the womian’s prison had 
granted conditional releases to 6,945 prisoners, 
The reports to the board of state charities indi- 
cate that 4,000 of these completed the parole 
period satisfactorily and were released from su- 
pervision. An additional 449 were discharged 
because the maximum limit of their sentence had 
been reached. At the close of the fiscal year 573 
were under supervision and 120 had died. These 
make a total of 5,142. The remaining 1,803 are 
the failures, those who are known to have broken 
faith. They constitute 25.9 per cent of the whole 
number paroled. Up to September. 30, 779 of 
these were still at large. 
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To give the figures for the separate institu- 
tions, the reformatory had paroled up to the 
close of the year 4,171 young men and its un- 
satisfactory cases numbered 1,087 or 26 per cent; 
of the 2,580 men paroled from the state prison, 
659 or 25.5 per cent proved delinquent; the 
woman’s prison paroled 194 women, of whom 
57 or 29.3 per cent proved delinquent. 

The prisoners during the time they were under 
supervision, never less than a year, reported earn- 
ings for themselves amounting to $1,886,995.53 
and expenses amounting to $1,568,466.66. These 
reports were certified by their employers. These 
ex-prisoners, therefore, not only were self-sus- 
taining, but had on hand or due them when 
they ceased reporting a total of $318,528.87. Had 
they remained in prison, their maintenance for 
one year would have cost the state, at the aver- 
age per capita expense, the additional sum of 
$1,152,555.80. 


ALL ABOARD 
FOR SEATTLE 


All aboard for the specially arranged and per- 
sonally conducted visit to the Canadian Rockies, 
the Alps of British Columbia, where for over 
600 miles a continuous panorama of bewildering 
magnificence presents to the enraptured vision 
of the spellbound tourist wondrous glacier 
fields, beetling precipices, snow-crowned peaks, 
bottomless canyons, umbrageous forests, crystal 
lakes, roaring torrents and peaceful valleys, all 
thrown together in grand confusion by the 
witching hand of Nature. 

Den’t forget your ear muffs and Alpine stock 
(nor, if you’re a woman, your bloomers) for a 
week’s travel through that quintessence of mod- 
ern mountain myriorama, which in the words of 
Edward Whymper, conqueror of the Matterhorn, 
with whom Parker B. Field, superintendent of 
the Boston Children’s Mission, agrees, is “sixty 
Switzerlands rolled into one.” 

Special tourist car leaves North Station, Bos- 
ton, June 19, at 10 a. m. Destination, the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, 
Seattle. Make-up of party, the Monday Evening 
Club of Boston, together with any of their 
friends and enemies who can beg, steal or bor- 
row the $162.50 necessary to the round trip. No 
immunity guaranteed to those who steal it. 
Leader, the aforesaid Parker B. Field, who has 
been over the entire route, has climbed the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, and as member for seven 
years of the excursion committee of the Appal- 
achian Mountain Club has conducted many a tour 
of equal magnitude and importance. Purpose, 
the chance to compare Nature’s cataracts with 
the cataracts of oratory which will pour down 
from Seattle platforms during conference week; 
Nature’s gleaming peaks with the bald heads of 
conference octogenarians, and Nature’s conven- 
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tion-breaking and custom-destroying prodigies 

with the radicalness of conference benmarshes 

and wilburphillips. 
Toot, toot! All aboard! Tickets, please! 


ILLINOIS ENDORSEMENT OF 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU POLICY 


The personal tribute to Julia C. Lathrop was 
not more hearty than the endorsement of her 
policy for the Federal Children’s Bureau when 
200 of her Chicago fellow workers hastily gath- 
ered to welcome her home from Washington for 
a brief holiday visit. Doctors, teachers, women’s 
club leaders, social workers and officials such as. 
the president of the state board of health, the 
chief of the department of factory inspection, 
the superintendent of the department of compul- 
sory education, and the county clerk, vied with 
each other at this city club meeting in showing 
the fundamental need for the registration of 
births which is the object of the initial cam- 
paign of the children’s bureau. While the pres- 
ent Illinois law was conceded to be a dead letter, 
some of these officials accounted for the fagt by 
its failure to provide for either the responsibility 
or the expense of conveying information to pub- 
lic prosecutors regarding failure to comply with 
its requirements. Others thought that the lack 
of an appropriation to cover the fee of 25 cents 
for reporting each birth accounted for the fail- 
ure to do so. But the county clerk stated that a 
recent appropriation of $5,000 for this purpose 
had not been exhausted and that more midwives 
than doctors turned in claims for fees with their 
reports. Through the urgent efforts of the county 
clerk’s office, however, the registration of births 
in Chicago has risen from 19,000 in 1908 to 
over 43,000 in 1911. All agreed that while the 
present law had been inoperative through the 
lack of official enforcement and of the public 
sentiment to demand it, new and more exacting 
legislation would be required to secure state- 
wide registration of births. 

The opinion was strongly urged by some that 
the responsibility for reporting births should be 
placed primarily upon the parents and that the 
fact of the birth should be registered immedi- 
ately without waiting for the naming of the 
child. Waiting for the name in order to com- 
plete the registration frequently delays the re- 
port for a year. A physician emphasized the 
fact that a registration that will help parents 
save the life or the sight of their child is too 
late to do so if reported even a few days after 
birth. The ‘model law” endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American Bar As- 
sociation, the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the American Federation of Labor, 
was favored by all the speakers. 

Miss Lathrop’s statement of the policy and 
plans of the Children’s Bureau met with hearty 
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response, especially the endeavor to gain the 
good will of parents, utilize all existing health 
agencies and to secure the active co-operation 
of women’s clubs and other social agencies. A 
strong representative committee was appointed 
to round up sustained co-operation with the 
bureau, to secure the registration of births in 
IlJinois by more effective legislation and ad- 
ministration. 


RESEARCH BUREAU 
FOR BALTIMORE 


The Maryland Bureau of State and Municipal 
Research which has opened offices at 728 Equit- 
able Building, Baltimore, differs from research 
bureaus created elsewhere, in that it ex- 
pects to study the work of state as well as 
municipal departments and institutions. The 
bureau. is under the direction of a board of 
trustees, representing a small group of Balti- 
more men who have contributed sufficient funds 
to give the municipal research idea a trying out 
in Maryland. W. H. Maltbie, an attorney of 
Baltimore, is director. 

Its first investigation in Baltimore is being 
made in connection with the inspection of weights 
and measures. Under the Baltimore city char- 
ter this inspection constitutes a sub-department 
of the work in the comptroller’s office. Work 
on other investigations will begin shortly. 


AMERICA’S PIONEER 
MINIMUM WAGE BOARD 


Although handicapped by the illness of one of 
its members, the Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission, appointed recently by Governor 
Foss, begins work July 1, 1913. Its personnel 
is a matter of interest to both friends and 
opponents of the principle of the minimum wage. 
H. LaRue Brown of Boston is chairman and 
Arthur N. Holcombe of Cambridge and Mabel 
Gillespie of Boston are the other two members. 
Mr. Brown is a lawyer and has for many years 
been interested in the legal questions affecting 
labor. He is author of a special report on labor 
injunctions, issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Statistics as their Bulletin 70. A supplementary 
report by him on the Litigation Arising from 
Labor Disputes and Their Related Causes in the 
Massachusetts Courts was issued as Bulletin 78. 
These reports are considered by many to be au- 
thoritative upon the subjects treated and have 
been in great demand, many law classes using 
them as, text-books in their courses. Mr. Brown 
has been interested also in savings bank insur- 
ance, and has lectured widely in its behalf. 

Mr. Holcombe is one of the Harvard faculty, 
is secretary for the Massachusetts Society for 
Labor Legislation, a co-ordinate branch of the 
national and international societies, and has writ- 
ten numerous works on ‘this’ and related ques- 
tions. 
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Miss Gillespie is at present secretary of the 
Women’s Trade Union League of Boston. For_ 
four years she was secretary of the Consumers’ 
League of Buffalo, and has been .an investiga- 
tor for the Russell Sage Foundation. 


FIRST PUBLIC MENTAL 
HYGIENE CONFERENCE 


That the number of patients in the insane hos- 
pitals of the country is greater than the whole 
strength of the United States army, navy and 
marine corps, and greater than the number of 
students in all our colleges and universities, was 
one of the striking facts brought out at the 
first public conference on mental hygiene ever 
held in this or any other country. Despite this 
testimony of the numbers afflicted with insanity 
a hopeful tone marked the discussion. It was 
shown that more than one-quarter of all the 
cases of insanity so serious as to bring the suf- 
ferer into an asylum, are later discharged as 
cured; that more than one-half of all incipient 
cases can be remedied and that a very large 
percentage of mental troubles arise from en- 
tirely preventable causes. 

The conference which recently closed its ses- 
sions was held at the College of the City of 
New York. The exhibit which was set up will 
be sent to other cities and to leading educa- 
tional centers throughout the country. It was 
prepared by the National Committee on Men- 
tal Hygiene while the conference was planned 
by the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid Association. The confer- 
ence and its companion exhibit mark the 
beginning of a nation-wide campaign of public 
education on the possibilities of preventing and 
curing mental troubles in their earlier stages. 

Homer Folks, secretary of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, voicing his satisfaction at 
the results, said: : 


“The movement for the prevention of in- 
sanity is fully as important as that for the 
checking of tuberculosis, and many of the 
methods which have proved effective in that 
great contest will be used in this. The mental 
hygiene movement is a great campaign of public 
education. In the way it brought the facts as 
to insanity and the possibilities of its prevention 
and cure home to a great body of people, the 
conference exceeded our expectations. 

“Many of the 21,000 visitors at the con- 
ference, lectures and exhibit came because 
of active or suspected mental trouble in their 
friends or relatives. It has been a splendid thing 
to give these people the sensible, hopeful view 
of insanity which is the modern view. We 
have gonvinced our visitors, at least, that in-. 
sanity is not a disgrace to be concealed as long 
as possible. They know that’ it is a disease, 
which should have early attention from skilled. 
physicians like any other disease, that it is often 
curable, that still oftener, it can be prevented. 
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How much all this has meant already is sug- 
gested by the fact that since the conference 
opened the number of patients who have ap- 
plied for advice at our mental clinic in Henry 
Street has more than doubled.” 


The widespread ignorance regarding insanity 
was curiously illustrated by a lady who told Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, that she had_ previously 
supposed that insanity was never cured, that 
it was always hereditary and unavoidable, that 
all insane persons were violent and often had 
to be confined by straight-jackets or manacles, 
and that insanity was rapidly increasing. This 
woman was a member of the faculty of a New 
York college. 

Perhaps the most general of these misunder- 
standings is the supposition that a great many 
insane persons are tied up in straight-jackets 
or kept in padded cells. As a matter of fact, 
neither straight-jackets nor any sort of bands 
are used in the modern insane hospital. When 
a patient becomes excited he is treated by hy- 
drotherapy; that is, by prolonged baths, packs 
and showers. In every modern hospital for the 
insane there is a nurses’ training school and 
“keepers” have been replaced by trained at- 
tendants. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


PROGRESS IN THE NEW YORK 
CHILDREN’S COURTS 


ISAAC FRANKLIN RUSSELL 


Chief Justice Court of Special Sessions, New York 


Municipal government in New York is a 
thing so vast that any one particular institu- 
tion, however important, is apt to be over- 
looked. The public school system costs in the 
neighborhood of $40,000,000 per year; the city 
is preparing to spend on subway construction a 
sum approximating $250,000,000; the port itself 
and the water front, stretching about three hun- 
dred miles, is and always must be the chief asset 
of the metropolis. The suppression of vice and 
crime, including the organization of the muni- 
cipal police, is always of momentary interest 
to the public. Presidential and other elections 
and the fortunes of prominent politicians fur- 
nish the main themes for newspaper discussion. 
In this way it is easy to note how a conspicu- 
ous and wonderful advance in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency has escaped public atten- 
tion, 

On July 1, 1910, there were but two children’s 
courts in New York, one in Manhattan, ahout 
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ten years old, and one in Brooklyn, about eight 
years old. Both of these were inadequately 
housed and inefficiently manned and conducted. 
The court in Manhattan, at 66 Third Avenue, 
was lodged in a building, which, at best, had 
never been more than a.temporary makeshift. 
The same is true of the Brooklyn court, at 102 
Court Street. The judicial force and chief cler- 
ical equipment was, on the other hand, such as 
to leave little to be desired. 

Many voluntary organizations, charitable and 
religious, established co-operative relations with 
these courts and have done faithful and effect- 
ive service. 

The municipality, however, like all great bod- 
ies, was moving very slowly with the task of 
housing these courts in dignified and approp- 
riate buildings, in extending the area of the 
jurisdiction, and particularly in supplementing 
the work of the judges with the service of a 
competent and sufficient staff of probation 
officers. 

Prior to July 1, 1910, there was no probation 
officer paid out of public funds in the service 
of the Brooklyn court. Three probation of- 
ficers representing the Catholic, Jewish and Pro- 
testant faiths were supported entirely by private 
resources. In Manhattan the situation was prac- 
tically the same. 

The court has recently been subjected to much 
painful.but not altogether unjust criticism. At- 
tention has been called to the short terms of 
judicial service, generally not more than one 
month, to the lack of specialists on the bench 
who might give their entire time to children’s 
cases, to the identification of the court with a 
criminal tribunal for the trial of adult offenders, 
and to the lack of a sufficient force of probation 
officers 

Within the past two years marked progress 
has been made in response to this criticism. 
Specially trained experts, giving their entire at- 
tention to the adjudication of children’s cases, 
are now appuinted for substantially long periods 
of judicial service. In fact, at each of the four 
children’s courts in the city some one judge, 
under the present plan of judicial assignments, 
sits for more than half the time and is relieved 
only for necessary vacations. An effort has 
been made to direct attention to the equity 
powers of the court, in pronouncing judgment 
of improper guardianship and in making suit- 
able commitments for institutional treatment. 
The letter as well as the spirit of the law calls 
upon the court to consider the child at the bar 
in need of the care and protection of the state. 
The forms and phrases of criminal court pro- 
cedure have been abandoned as far as possible. 
Even the papers on file and process of. the court 
studiously obscure the character of the court as 
a criminal tribunal. 
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Procedure in the various counties has been 
standardized, the salaries of judges in different 
counties have been equalized, new tribunals have 
been organized in Queens and Richmond Coun- 
ties, the erection of a noble building, commen- 
surate with the dignity and wealth of the city, 
has been commenced on the old site of the City 
College in Lexington Avenue, the sittings of the 
court in Queens County have been doubled to 
meet the increasing demand of the population, 
and plans for the new county of the Bronx are 
being carefully considered. 

But the one conspicuous element of progress 
is to be seen in the provision during the year 
1912 for forty new probation officers, mainly 
for service in the children’s courts. These are 
to be taken, under a recent decision of the Court 
of Appeals, from civil service lists. 

Headquarters for the probation work have 
been selected in the Ashland Building, far away 
from the frowning fortress of the Tombs and 
the gloomy atmosphere of the Criminal Courts 
Building. 

For some years past the interest of penologists 
in psychopathic and psychiatric analysis and 
experimentation has been great and growing. 
All now recognize that what is sometimes called 
crime or delinquency, and what at best is an 
unfortunate happening, may be treated patho- 
logically instead of morally, and may be con- 
ceived as the necessary result of irresistible 
physical forces rather jthan the deliberately 
chosen end of voluntary moral action. Definitely 
known drugs stimulate sleep, thirst and various 
animal appetites; other drugs suppress these ener- 
gies. Music and visions, rest, quiet and summer 
skies sooth and calm the mind and nervous sys- 
tem, disordered and weakened by the stress and 
strain of prolonged labor and excitement. Ton- 
sils, appendices and adenoids are often sacri- 
ficed with beneficial results. In this way medi- 
cine and surgery contribute to solve the prob- 
lems of the criminologist. 

Abnormal man frequently appears at the bar 
of criminal tribunals; and common justice de- 
mands that we make a scientific estimate of his 
capacity for what we have been in the habit 
of calling free moral action. Does he know 
the nature and quality of the act which he has 
committed and for which he has been arraigned? 
This is the crucial question. It can only be 
answered by the trained scientific observer, and, 
in many instances, only after prolonged and 
patient investigations. This demands laborator- 
ies with expensive apparatus and equipment and 
a staff of specially trained experts. Progress 
in such a field must necessarily be slow. Theor- 
ists and faddists, actuated by an honest but mis- 
guided enthusiasm, can only delay and embarrass 
the work of reform. Not all the defendants 
who appear in the children’s courts need the 
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services of these trained experts. The impulses 
that prompt a boy to take an apple and eat it, 
to leave school for the playground, and to seek 
the companionship of spirits kindred to his own, 
are pretty well known and accurately estimated 
by the judges of juvenile courts who have been 
called upon to adjudicate thousands of cases. 

But the exceptional case does appear, perhaps 
daily in this city, when the last word and the 
best word of the skilled psychiatrist must be 
spoken. Appropriations of public money are 
needed for this purpose and can hardly be gotten 
till public sentiment is cultivated and aroused. 
Meanwhile private philanthropy is supplying 
about all the means we have to use in this di- 
rection. At the State Reformatory for Women 
at Bedford’ a noble start has been made through 
the munificent endowment made by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and at the Post Graduate Hospital Dr. 
Max G. Schlapp is continuing, without the aid of 
the public purse, to meet the more urgent calls 
of the justices of our children’s courts. No 
greater need than this now confronts us in our 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS AND 
THE LOAN SHARK 


ARTHUR H. HAM 


The year just ended, which has been a not- 
able one in the campaign for the improvement 
of small loaning conditions, had a fitting close 
when on December 31 the New York Court of © 
Appeals rendered its decision in the cases of 
Thompson against Gimbel Brothers and Thomp- 
son against Erie Railroad. As a result of satis- 
factory laws enacted in several states and of 
court decisions which erected obstacle after 
obstacle in the paths of the usury-mongers the 
past twelve-month a considerable number of 
these craftsmen are now repenting their sins in 
the quiet retreats provided by government for the 
reformation of law-breakers. These last decisions 
of the Court of Appeals cut the string which 
lenders, operating from Portland, Me., and other 
points, have been able to tie upon victims in 
New York. 

The cases have been in the courts for more 
than two years.” They arose from an attempt 
by the loan shark to evade the usury laws of 
New York by requiring the prospective borrow-_ 
er to sign a power of attorney which authorized 
the lender to execute and sign for the borrower 
such notes and contracts as he saw fit. The 
power of attorney was sent to Portland, Me., 
where the loan broker’s agent executed the notes 
and pretended to sell them to a resident of that 
state. Naturally the notes called for the pay- 
ment of a much larger amount than the borrower 

‘See THe Survey, December 7, 1912. 

*See THE Survey, June 10, 1911, and January 13. 1912 
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received, for no stringent usury laws-are in force 
in Maine. When the borrower became delin- 
quent in his payments the power of attorney was 
utilized for the execution of an assignment of 
wages, a copy of which was then filed with the 
employer in an attempt to collect the notes, pro- 
test fees and collection charges through his 
agency. The New York personal property law 
provides that a copy of the assignment must be 
filed within three days of the making of such 
assignment and the making of the loan. 

Gimbel Brothers, on receiving an assignment 
filed against the wages of an employe, refused 
to recognize its validity. The loan agent sued 
and the case, which was defended for Gimbel 
Brothers by Messrs. Gallert and Heilborn, was 
carried through the courts to the Appellate Di- 
vision, first department. This court by a three 
to two decision held that the claim was invalid 
for the reason that the assignment was not filed 
until more than three days had elapsed after 
the making of the loan. 

The Erie Railroad case which was based on 
similar facts was passed upon by the Appellate 
Division, second department. This court unan- 
imously held that the purpose of the law was 
to give the employer notice of the assignment 
‘ and even though such assignment be executed 
by virtue of a power of attorney many months 
after the loan which it secured was made, the 
employer must recognize the claim. Both cases 
were appealed and argued conjunctively. 

In discussing these two decisions we express- 
ed the opinion that the Court of Appeals would 
hold with the Appellate Division, first depart- 
ment, in its more enlightened construction of the 
law. This expectation was justified, for the state 
court of last resort has affirmed the opinion in 
the Gimbel Brothers case. The court held in 


effect that a person making a loan secured by an 
assignment of wages must notify the employer 
of the borrower within three days after the loan 
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Rhodes in Milwaukee Leader. 


THD SHARK IN WISCONSIN 


Following the conviction and imprisonment of 
a Milwaukee loan shark, District-Attorney Zabel, 
aided by the leading newspapers of that city, un- 


dertook recently to close up the loan shark 
offices and secure the conviction of all money- 
lenders who are violating the law of Wisconsin. 


is made. Unless such notice is given the em- 
ployer has no legal right to deduct the amount 
claimed from the wages of the employe. 

The way is now prepared for employers who 
have been harassed by the assignment of wage 
evil to protect their employes against the pay- 
ment of unreasonable interest charges. The first 
step is to follow the example of the members 
of the Retail Dry Goods Association and re- 
scind the rule of discharge which is the sole 
weapon left in the salary loan shark’s hands. 
Borrowers who are not living in constant fear 
of discovery and loss of position will not submit 
to outrageous interest demands. The second 
step, which should be concomitant with the first, 
is to provide an opportunity for deserving em- 
ployes to borrow at reasonable rates and to en- 
courage habits of thrift and saving by organizing 
employes’ savings and loan associations. 
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He meetings of the American Economic As- 

sociation were productive not only of good 
discussion upon present day topics but were valu- 
able in showing the progressive attitude taken 
by the economic professor on these vital prob- 
lems. It is true that contentions were set forth 
which many of the economists felt could never 
be practically realized. But on the whole no 
time was wasted on theoretic discussion which 
did not have a bearing on some practical prob- 
lem. 

The discussion on the minimum wage attracted 
a good deal of interest because of the attack upon 
its practicability urged by men who have been 
engaged in enforcing various forms of labor 
legislation. Prof. Henry R. Seager, of Columbia 
University, presented the main paper which 
treated the subject from the economist’s stand- 
point. He maintained that the wages paid for 
some forms of labor, particularly that of women 
and children, were lower than sufficient to main: 
tain a livelihood. By way of example he chose 
tenement house workers and department store 
girls. Wages among such classes are constantly 
low because there is an overabundant supply of 
the laborers, because the workers usually do not 
have to depend wholly upon their own wages 
for maintenance and because the nature of the 
work precludes unionism. The speaker said that 
the conditions controlling the lives of these work- 
ers showed no signs of improvement. Hence it 
was necessary for the state to fix a minimum 
wage. Such action would put an end to the ex- 
ploitation of such labor by unscrupulous employ- 
ers. Professor Seager welcomed the likelihood 
that it would be necessary for the state to take 
some definite action to lessen the number of un- 
employables. 

Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of 
Wisconsin, said that he was in perfect agreement 
with Professor Seager on the principle of the 
minimum wage but as a member of a state com- 
mission whose duty it was to enforce such legis- 
lation, he saw many grave objections. The diffi- 
culty of fixing such a wage and of really enforc- 
ing it were too important to be overlooked. 

E. F. McSweeny declared that the Massachu- 
setts law which goes into effect next year “is a 
monument to the timidity of the legislature 
which allowed itself, because of a situation 
created by the Lawrence strike, to be bullied into 
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passing a bill because of the general belief that 
failure to approve it might cost votes at the com- 
ing election.” He said. that Massachusetts 1s 
not to have a minimum wage board but “a sort 
of a denatured arbitration board, lacking in 
power and authority.” : 

The discussion of the rising cost of living 
turned chiefly upon rise in prices. As a remedy 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, proposed 
his scheme of basing the value of our money unit 
upon index numbers of a large variety of com- 
modities in place of the one commodity—gold. 
He felt that if such a scheme were adopted 
by several leading nations, its success would be 
assured, for after seeing its advantages other 
nations would come to adopt it as they have the 
gold standard. There was general approval of 
Professor Fisher’s plan though it was felt that 
it would be a most difficult subject to present to 
the people and for this reason its progress with 
law making bodies would be slow. Charles P. 
Neill, commissioner of labor, said that the rise 
of general prices was a subject about which we 
knew but little. He spoke of the work of the 
Bureau of Labor in collecting price statistics but 
he felt that a great deal more must be done in 
this line before we can hope to establish an ade- 
quate set of index numbers. 

It was the general feeling of those attending 
the meeting on banking reform, that some form 
of central bank is needed to meet our banking 
difficulty. In the main paper read by Prof. E. 
W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, the Al- 
drich plan was supported but it was held that a 
change should be made in the choosing of the 
directorate of the central bank. Professor Kem- 
merer holds that the proposed board of directors 
should be reduced in number and that each bank 
which is a member of the association should have 
one vote regardless of its capitalization. This 
would remove any fear of domination by the 
large New York banks and would make the 
scheme more acceptable to the farmer. Pro- 
fessor Hollander, of Johns Hopkins University, 
urged the need of a great campaign of publicity 
in regard to the banking plan. He feels that 
the Aldrich plan is generally misunderstood. 

A great many practical ideas on farm manage- 
ment were presented at the meeting on Agricul- 
tural Economics. The need of accurate farm 
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cost-accounting in determining the cost of each 
crop and in determining what crops do not pay 
was treated by Prof. H. C. Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Prof: C. K. Graham, 
of Hampton Institute. Prof. T. N. Carver, of 


Harvard University, maintained that American — 


farming is not less scientific than European 


farming simply  be- 
cause we raise a 
smaller number of 


bushels of grain to the 
acre. The greatest 
profit is to be had in 
combining labor and 
land in the right pro- 
portion. Since land in the United States 
is of lower value than that in England it 
is not profitable to work it so intensively and 
though we raise a smaller crop per acre the re- 
turn of each unit of labor is greater. Hence 
our farming is fully as scientific as the European. 

Prof. Simon N. Patten’s round table on the 
Reconstruction of Economic Theory was well 
attended, and was enlivened by a number of di- 
verting dialogues. 

The meeting on Governmental Price Regula- 
tion was productive of much good discussion. 
Prof. J. M. Clark, of Amherst College, supported 
the thesis that the regulation of the prices of the 
products of industry was altogether too compli- 
cated to be attempted by the government. He 
pointed out the difference between such regula- 
tion and that of public service corporations. 
There is greater need for regulation of the latter 
and it is less difficult because there are usually 
but few prices to fix. By assuring fair competi- 
tion he feels that prices will not become monopo- 
listic. 

While in practical agreement, Prof. C. W. 
Wright, of Chicago University, held that it was 
possible for the government to regulate some 
prices by fixing a maximum price. In this man- 
ner the consumer would be protected from 
monopoly but still competition would be left to 
set the real price. 

Many of the speakers felt that price regulation 

could not be brought about except by complete 
governmental control or ownership, as was 
pointed out by Eliot Jones in connection with the 
difficulty of the government in regulating the 
sale of so simple a product as anthracite coal, 
should control of price here be deemed neces- 
sary. 
The need of some immediate restriction upon 
immigration if we are going to maintain our 
present standard of living in this country, was 
presented by Prof. Frank A. Fetter in his ad- 
dress as president. He called attention to the 
operation of the law of Malthus at the present 
time and showed how the pressure for subsist- 
ence in this country was becoming more severe 
each year. If we are more interested in the 
quality of our people than our numbers, he be- 
lieves that there must be some important re- 
strictions placed on immigration. 


The officers for 1913 are: President, David 
-I, Kinley, University of Illinois; vice-presidents, 
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John H. Gray, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
C. W. Macfarlane, Philadelphia; Prof. W. E. 
Hotchkiss, Northwestern University; secretary 
and treasurer, T. N. Carver, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
Rew Goa ler Nin: 
{Mount Holyoke College.] 


ASSOCIATION 


T HE annual meeting of the American Politi- 

cal Science Association was in every way 
a successfulone. This nine year old society now 
numbers over 1,700 members, and in addition to 
its annual volume of proceedings containing the 
papers read at its annual meetings, it publishes 
a quarterly Review which has now completed its 
sixth volume. The issuance of the Review, 
which is sent to all members of the association, 
was begun at a time when the membership was 
small. This led, for a time, to an annual deficit 
in the treasury. The association is now, how- 
ever, out of debt and has a satisfactory excess 
of receipts above current expenses. 

The presidential address of Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, entitled A Government of Men, dealt 
in a most interesting manner with the necessity, 
in a democracy, of providing the means whereby 
the popular will may not be defeated or op- 
pressed by the formalism of laws. The escape 
from this thraldom, Professor Hart argued, is by 
furnishing opportunity to intelligent and liberal- 
minded men to exert a decisive influence not only 
upon the enactment of laws, but upon the spirit 
in which they are interpreted and enforced. 

The problems of democratic government fur- 
nished the theme for a number of the papers 
read. Prof. J. F. Stimson, in a paper entitled 
Old Fashioned Reforms, dwelt upon the fact that 
many of the political reforms recently introduced, 
or urged for introduction in our states—the 
referendum, the initiative and the recall—have 
their close analogues in the institutions of the 
early Germans. Whether or not this fact fur- 
nishes an argument in their favor, Professor 
Stimson left to the judgment of his hearers. 
Walter E. Weyl discussed The Democratization 
of Party Finances and urged the desirability of 
providing the necessary sinews of war for 
political parties by the assessment and collection 
of small dues from the rank and file of their 
members, in this respect imitating the Socialist 
Party in this country and the German Social 
Democratic Party which, he declared, is, through 
this method, rapidly devolving into “the most 
powerful as well as the best organized political 
party in the world.” H. A. Garfield, president of 
Williams College, spoke on Good Government 
and the Suffrage, and dwelt especially upon their 
relation to the immediate future. He declared 
it both futile and foolish to attempt to prevent 
the ultimate extension of the suffrage to all adult 
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citizens, which, when realized, will open the way 
to the constructive stage of democratic govern- 
ment upon which we are now entering. Presi- 
dent Garfield emphasized, however, the fact that 
good government is not necessarily dependent 
upon the exercise of the suffrage, and made a 
strong plea for the greater use of technically 
trained men in the administrative service. Pro- 
fessor Schapiro in a valuable paper explained 
the present position of political parties in Bel- 
gium; H. B. Learned discussed Some Aspects of 
the Vice-Presidency, and showed how necessary 
this office is to the American constitutional sys- 
tem; and Adam Shortt of the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada explained the historical de- 
velopment and present day working of, the re- 
lations between the legislative and executive 
branches of the government of his country. 

One of the most interesting of the sessions 
was that given over to budgetary methods in 
their relation to economy and efficiency in gov- 
ernment. The principal papers were by Frede- 
rick A. Cleveland, head of President Taft’s 
Commission on Efficiency and Economy in the 
federal government, and Profs. F. J. Good- 
how and W. F. Willoughby, both of whom have 
served upon the same commission. 

In a special session devoted to jurisprudence 
and political theory, Prof. Roscoe Pound dwelt 
upon the Political and Economic Interpretations 
of Jurisprudence; Professor Walter J. Shepard 
discussed The Theory of the Subjective Right to 
Vote; and Professor C. H. MclIlwain considered 
historically The Tenure of English Judges. The 
topic for the last session of the meeting was 
Journalism and Public Opinion, the principal ad- 
dresses being by Arthur Brisbane of the New 
York Evening Journal, and Rollo Ogden of the 
New York Evening Post. As may be imagined 
the views of these two speakers were not wholly 
identical. All of the papers read will appear in 
full in the February issue and supplement of 
the American Political Science Review. 

The following officers of the association. for 
the year 1913 were elected: President, W. W. 
Willoughby; Vice-Presidents, Adam Shortt, F. 
A. Cleveland, and C. E. Merriam; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. F. Dodd; members of the Exe- 
cutive Council, J. I. Wyer, Jr., R. H. Whitten, 
J. A. C. Chandler, J. W. Garner, and C. A. 
Dunniway. 

It was voted that the next annual meeting of 
the association be held in Washington, D. C., 
beginning December 30. 


W. W. WIttoucnpsy, 
[Johns Hopkins University.] 
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ther extension of statistical method in the field 
of population, vital and social statistics, the as- 
sociation has recently been active also in the in- 
dustrial field—a study of which can be aided by 
application of the statistical method. This asso- 
ciation for many years had no part in these an- 
nual gatherings, which are so valuable to the 
members of the several associations in the ex- 
tension of acquaintanceship and enlargement of 
outlook. Four years ago this exclusive policy 
was abandoned and since that time the associa- 
tion has grown rapidly in numbers and, it is felt, 
in influence. 

Statistics has always been distinctively a utili- 
tarian science, or perhaps an art. It was not 
hecessary, therefore, for it to have a new birth 


in order that it might become an instrument in 


the field of social improvement. It has been 
gratifying to statisticians to note the increasing 
use of their method and results by the followers 
of the other social sciences in recent years, and 


to observe the almost complete abandonment of 


the spirit of aloofness which was at one time so 
characteristic of their discussions. 

_ The keynote of the recent meetings was struck 
in the opening session at which Prof. Albion W. 
Small, president of the American Sociological 
Society, and Prof. Walter F. Willcox, president 
of the American Statistical Association, delivered 


their presidential addresses on Modern Ten- 


dencies in Social Science and The Need of Social 
Statistics as an Aid to the Court respectively. 
In the estimation of these speakers the chief 
question hefore the sociologists and statisticians 
is not: What’is the world doing, or whither is 
it moving, but: How can we aid in shaping 
the course of social progress and in accelerat- 
ing its speed along right lines? Students of so- 
cial problems have long been in close touch with 
actual conditions, but never before have they 
shown the amount of missionary zeal in promot- 
ing better conditions of living and labor than in 
the series of meetings which has just come to a 
close. 

President Willcox emphasized strongly the 
need of better social statistics as an aid to the 
courts. He cited cases in which decisions had 
hinged on the determination of the facts of the 
cases, but in which even the most fundamental 
facts could not be determined, and any scientific 
gauge of probable results on the communities 
concerned was impossible, because of lack of 
statistical data. Going further, he showed what 
would have been the course of action, and the 
probable results, in Great Britain and Germany 

: where adequate statis- 
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tics are to be had, em- 
phasizing the superior 
advantages of such de- 


4p HE American Statistical Association is much 

the oldest association devoted to study and 
research in the field of the social sciences of the 
group which met in‘ Boston. This was.’ its 
-seventy-fourth annual meeting. After ‘nearly 
three-quarters of a century ‘devoted to-the fur- 


finite knowledge over 
oh the uncertainties which 
at present obtain in this country. 

- Space is lacking to set forth adequately the 
scope of the other papers, including a round table 
discussion at the South End House of the 


“Compilation: of Urban Population Statistics by 


Small Loeal Areas, by. Walter F. Wilcox, Robert 
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A. Woods, E. Dana Durand, Lawrence Veiller, 
and others. 

At the annual business meeting it was decided 
to hold a special anniversary session in Boston 
on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the association. 

Officers elected for the year 1913, are: Presi- 
dent, John Koren; Vice-Presidents, Henry W. 
Farnam, E. Dana Durand, Charles P. Neill, 
Henry B. Gardner, Henry R. Seager; Editor, 
William B. Bailey; Treasurer, S. B. ‘Pearmain; 
Secretary, Carroll W. Deten. 

Joun H. SHERMAN. 


| ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION | 


T HE thing which sets off the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor. Legislation from the 
learned bodies which are its holiday bed-fellows 
is the fact that it is out for propaganda. It is not 
primarily a meeting organization, nor a proceed- 
ings-publishing organization, nor a quarterly- 
publishing organization, though it does all three, 
but an all-the-year-round going concern with a 
practical job to perform. The Efficiency Society 
is, of course, another exception, but that is a 
newcomer in this group of holiday meetings. 

So it was that perhaps the most interesting 
session of the American Association at Boston 
was its annual business meeting. And perhaps 
the most interesting feature of that meeting was 
the series of impromptu reports from chairmen 
of committees that have been working on various 
labor topics within the last year. The principal 
subjects thus discussed were Industrial Hygiene, 
by Frederick L. Hoffmann; Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Insurance, by Henry R. Seager; One 
Day of Rest in Seven, by John A. Fitch; 

Women’s Work, by Irene Osgood Andrews; and 
the international aspect of these subjects, hy 
Ernst Freund, Mary C. Wiggin and Charles M. 
Cabot, who were among the eleven delegates 
representing the association at the Zurich Con- 
gress on Labor Legislation last September. Dur- 
ing the two years of the presidency of Prof. 
Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University, the 
association has developed markedly in scientific 
content and in practical activity. He is suc- 
ceeded by Prof. W. F. Willoughby, of Princeton 
University, at different times an expert of the 
United States Bureau of Labor, an assistant di- 
rector of the census, treasurer of Porto Rico, 
and more recently called to the chair at Prince- 
ton formerly held by Woodrow Wilson. Pro- 
fessor Willoughby wrote the first American book 
on workmen’s compensation, and his election 
marks his re-entry into active work in a field 
in which he was a pioneer. 

The association has grown from 1790 mem- 
bers, at $1, in 1910, to 2,549 members with a 
minimum annual fee of $3, in 1912. One of the 
distinctive events of the past- year, reviewed by 
Secretary John B. Andrews in his annual state- 
ment, was the national conference on industrial 
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diseases at Atlantic City last June, at which an 
industrial hygiene exhibit was displayed and 
through it, together with joint sessions of the 
American Medical Association, that powerful 
organization, for the first time in the sixty-six 
years of its existence “was definitely pledged to 
official recognition of the industrial disease prob- 
lem and to giving a place to this question on 
its annual program.” <A joint committee of the 
two associations will continue the work among 
physicians. 

_ This campaign against “phossy jaw” was in- 
itiated and directed step by step by the associa- 
tion. Its larger im- 
portance lies in calling. 
attention to the indus- 
trial disease problem 
generally—it was pic- 
turesque and made peo- 
ple see—and to the use of taxing power as an 
implement for social control. 

But it is not to be supposed that the associa- 
tion’s Boston program was weak from the con- 
ference standpoint. There were three major 
sessions; the first, on factory inspection and 
law enforcement, at which Prof. John R. Com- 
mons outlined the work of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission along the lines of his article 
in THE Survey last week. Henry Sterling. of the 
Boston Typographical Union, and Charles Sum- 
ner Bird, the East Walpole manufacturer who 
was the Progressive candidate for governor last 
fall, spoke from the points of view of laborer 
and employer. Edward IF. Brown, special in- 
vestigator of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, presented an incisive criticism of present 
factory inspection machinery. The practical im- 
portance of getting the activity of manufacturers 
and workmen on safety committees, the need 
for greater money, greater staff, and longer ten- 
ure in the factory departments were discussed. 

The immediate legislative program of the as- 
sociation was the subject of the second session, 
the principal speakers being Charles Earl, solici- 
tor for the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
John A.:Fitch, and Robert Emmet Chaddock of 
Columbia University. 

It was the third session on the minimum wage 
which was perhaps most exciting. The. range 
of points of view was illustrated fairly wel! by 
two Massachusetts men, both members of the first 
minimum wage commission. E. F. McSweeney 
held that “the living wage” is based on the 
family as a unit and is Christian; the minimum 
wage, he said, is based on the individual and is 
pagan. George W. Anderson stated that the re- 
sponsible heads of many industrial establish- 
ments had been found by the Massachusetts 
commission to be ignorant of the actual wages 
paid in the lower grades; that it was only a 
small minority of employers who, knowing the 
facts, continued to be responsible for what he 
called “wage slavery,” and that many employers, 
driven by competition from this minority, wel- 
comed co-operative efforts such as the minimum 
wage boards afforded, to put their industries ‘“‘on 
a self-supporting basis.” 
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Various points were raised against minimum 
wage legislation—its legality, the impracticability 
of getting through compulsory legislation, its 
social consequences, etc., yet among the audi- 
ence, and among the speakers there was a very 
obvious trend in favor of the principle and of 
its application. The principal paper was that of 
Prof. Henry R. Seager, who said in conclusion: 


“The economic interests of society requires 
the payment of living wages to all workers, ex- 
cept children learning trades, and defectives, 
who must be treated as wards of the state. 

“In the United States the great majority of 
industries pay such wages to the great majority 
of their employes. Starvation wages are only 
found under exceptional circumstances. Typical 
of these are home workers under the sweating 
system, and the employment of girls in depart- 
ment stores. For both of these employments 
the requirement of minimum wages, covering 
necessary living expenses, would be a distinct 
social gain. It would increase the health and 
efficiency of those employed at such wages. It 
would put a stop to exploitation by grasping em- 
ployers and hasten a better distribution of the 
labor force of the country. Finally it would 
compel society to face the problem of caring for 
the unemployable through insurance or pensions 
for those who should not be expected to be 
self-supporting and through the better distribu- 
tion and industrial training of those who might 
be self-supporting if given some assistance. The 
objections to the plan are mainly practical, and 
the most convincing answer to these objections 
is the fact that other countries are actually 
making minimum wage regulations effective.” 

Pau U. KELLocc. 
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ate to take young people out of the work for 
which they are especially fitted. Much social 
legislation and readjustment of the social status 
is needed to steer human talent into the right 
activities. 

These views, mainly grouped under the head 
of vocational guidance, were brought out at the 
afternoon meeting in Emerson Hall at Harvard 
University. Meyer Bloomfield, of the Boston 
Vocation Bureau, presided. 

Vocational training with special reference to 
training for business was the chief topic at the 
evening session at the Boston City Club, over 
which Prof. Joseph French Johnson, dean of 
the New York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, presided. Professor 
Carver had said in the afternoon that the talent 
for business management was the scarcest and 
the most difficult to train. James P. Munroe, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, took up this point and showed what 
huge responsibilities are wielded by the modern 
business manager of large plants. His duties 
are diplomatic and social and the modern busi- 
ness manager needs to be trained almost as if 
for the responsibilities of public office. The so- 
called captains of industry are not business exe- 
cutives and frequently lack the technical knowl- 
edge demanded of departmental managers. They 
are mainly manipulators of colossal enterprises. 
J. B. Geiisbeek, of the University of Denver, 
joined with Mr. Munroe and Assistant Super- 
intendent Frank B. Thompson, of the Boston 
schools, in attacking the present methods of 
training for business as being far and remote 
from the actual demands of the time. Business 

schools, in their judg- 
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jh MODERN complaint concerns the bad 
social effects of over-subdivision of 
labor and over-specialization of task. At 
its meeting on education the Efficiency So- 


ciety advocated a still further subdivision 
of labor and a further specialization of 
task. Carver, advocated a _ redistribution of 
human talent so that although — special- 


ization be intensified, only those will under- 
take special tasks who are especially fitted 
to do them. Samuel McCune Lindsay, speaking 
in favor of vocational guidance, favored a 
gradual steering of talents of children into 
special fields from very early years. S. A. 
Cortez, inspector of tests of Detroit, speaking 
of the measurement of efficiency in education, 
explained a new and more scientific method of 
rating the abilities of students in various ele- 
mentary branches as an assistance in guiding 
them into special fields, John Martin, of the 
Board of Education of New York, pointed out 
that vocational guidance and vocational training 
standing alone are not sufficient to steer talent 
into the work for which it is fitted because the 
social and financial rewards of given tasks oper- 


ment, have simply 
elaborated — shorthand 
and bookkeeping  in- 
stead of recognizing 
the new organization 
of business which demands as much social as 
technical knowledge. 

The secretary of the Efficiency Society, H. F. 
J. Porter, took occasion at the evening meeting to 
indicate the policy of his organization in re- 
gard to education. He said that more efficient 
industry was absolutely dependent upon a more 
efficient education of business managers and 
upon a redistribution of human talent. It was 
the province of the society, he said, to co-ordi- 
nate the activities of those engaged in vocational 
training and vocational guidance and with those 
urging social legislation because, as Mr. Martin 
and others had pointed out, work had to be made 
attractive and dignified in order to hold those 
perfectly fitted and scientifically guided into it. 
Behind vocational guidance, he said, are housing 
reform, industrial reform and eugenics. Co- 
ordinate with it is a public responsibility for 
recreation and artistic life. Mr. Bloomfield and 
other vocational guides, he thought, will find 
their work nullified unless their social agencies 
co-operate with them in the effort to redistribute. 
human talent. . 


Boyp Fisuer. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ie intimate correlation, amounting almost 

to organic unity, of all the social sciences 
was the keynote of the Boston meeting ot the 
American Sociological Society. Albion W. Small, 
of the University of Chicago, in his presiden- 
tial address, emphasized the fact that sociology, 
psychology, religion, education, philanthropy, po- 
litics and law are all so interdependent that 
what has heretofore been an impersonal treat- 
ment of institutions, of a philosophy of wealth 
as an end in itself, has passed into a philosophy 
of human obligation, a task of promoting human 
well-being. He spoke of the enormous aggre- 
gate of public service performed by American 
social scientists in excess of the requirements 
of their positions as a most powerful indication 
of the present tendency. He declared that the 
task of the American people would not be fin- 
ished without the co-operation of all our social 
sciences from the historical, functional, moral, 
and instrumental standpoints. The function of 
social science is to be the chief organ of social 
self-examination. 

G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, called 
attention to the intimate relation between psycho- 
logy and sociology. He showed how the various 
psychological phenomena of voluntary juvenile 
crganizations, primitive tribal relations, and kin- 
dred examples of institutional life were all ex- 
tremely valuable to the sociologist as a commen- 
tary upon, or rather a guide to, a proper concep- 
tion of modern social organization. He showed 
further how psychoanalysis of the abnormal—the 
criminal, the insane, the defective—showed that 
all psychic phenomena conformed to a uniform 
law, and that the normal and the abnormal were 
but different combinations of the same psychic 
elements. Some psychologists, he said, are al- 
ready dreaming of the time when psychic tests 
will take the place of every kind of examination 
in schools or for vocational guidance to deter- 
mine morbid processes in a stage so early that 
they can be rectified. 

Prof. Paul Munroe, of Teachers’ College, 
contrasted the principle that education is the 
means by which the normal members of society 
are prepared to perform their normal function 
in society with the older idea that education was 
intended for a few chosen because of wealth, 
birth or exceptional privilege. 

Prof. Charles E. Merriam, of the University 
of Chicago, spoke on The Outlook for Social 
Politics in the United States, which he defined as 
the conscious systematic control exercised by the 
government over economic and social life. He 
contrasted it with the police system in which gov- 
ernment contented itself with merely preventing 
violence and fraud and showed how in our own 
country progress in the direction of a com- 
prehensive social policy had been particularly 
slow. Among the reasons for this, he cited the 
attitude of economists toward the structure and 
powers of government, the strict constitutional 
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limitations imposed 
upon the states and the 
narrow interpretation 
of these limitations by 
unfriendly courts, and 
the organized system of political corruption. 

Prof. Simon N. Patten, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in formulating a basis for the re- 
construction of economic theory, pointed out 
that the year 1912 marked a new epoch; that 
social thought had abandoned the earlier pro- 
gram and had entered a new field. He divided 
sociological thinkers into three classes: the re- 
actionary class which seeks to justify the present 
class consciousness by an appeal to the historic 
doctrine of the economic man; _ the revolutionary 
thinker who hopes to accomplish the needed 
changes in sociological thought by epoch making 
revolutions; and lastly the evolutionary thinker 
who recognizes that social advance is the accu- 
mulation of small persistent effort in common- 
place material things. 

It was significant that the last session was 
given up to a discussion by representatives of 
two law schools of the contributions of legal 
theory to this new social unity. Professor James, 
of the University of Wisconsin Law School, 
showed that the present generation was witness- 
ing a conscious effort to use sociological inves- 
tigations in the preparation of laws and that legis- 
lation—not judicial action—has _ distinctly 
changed the character of a large portion of 
American statutory laws. He called attention 
to labor legislation, particularly employers’ lia- 


bility and mitigation of the fellow servant 
and assumption of risk doctrines and _ the 
fact that many of the terms of employ- 


ment which under the common law employer and 
employe were left to settle are now regulated by 
the state, and contracts contrary to the terms of 
the statutes are void. He insisted that the 
realization of the social ideal backed by Ameri- 
can legislaton will ultimately find expression in 
juristic philosophy very different from that of 
the old school. Professor Pound, of Harvard 
Law School, classified the four stages of legal 
development into: first, primitive law, or the be- 
ginning of law; second, the strict law: third, 
equity or natural law; and fourth, maturity of 
law. To these be added a fifth stage which 
he called the socialization of law. The 
beginnings of the fifth stage he _ sees 
in the emphasis which is now being grad- 
ually transferred from individual to social in- 
terests. The watchword of this movement, he 
said, is the satisfaction of human needs. 

Prof. Francis Peabody, of Harvard Divinity 
School, presented socialized religion as the ideal 
which should be present in the mind of every 
sociologist—closet or practical. 

Social Ideals Implied in Modern Programs of 
American Philanthropy were presented by Ed- 
ward T. Devine. 

The society elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Albion W. Small; first vice-president, Ed- 
ward A. Ross; second vice-president, George E. 
Vincent; secretary-treasurer, S. E. W. Bedford. 

W. K. Foster. 
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IMMIGRATION AND LABOR, THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
OF EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


By Isaac A. Hourwicn, PH.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

544 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of Tum Survey $2.78. — 

Does our present immigration lower wages, 
increase unemployment, depress the standard of 
living, displace native workers and the older 
immigrants, and thus do harm? 

Most people unhesitatingly answer, “yes,” 
without bothering about evidence, either think- 
ing it a waste of time to prove the obvious, or 
perhaps finding the proof, after all, somewhat 
difficult to secure. Even our recently disbanded 
Immigration Commission, after four years of re- 
search, have permitted themselves more than 
one generalization on these points for which we 
are unable to find authority in their statistics. 

Dr. Hourwich, however, in his new book, 
Immigration and Labor, just as unhesitatingly 
answers “no,” and with such a wealth of his- 
torical illustration and statistical proof, such 
keenness of economic analysis, as to jolt the 
reader at once out of the usual easy acceptance 
of things as they seem. 

In general, the line of argument is that im- 
migration is a force set in motion by more fun- 
damental economic forces, which would work out 
much the same order of things as we now have, 
irrespective of the specific human material in- 
volved. Immigration does not overstock the la- 
bor market, because it merely follows demand for 
labor. For the same reason, immigration does 
not increase unemployment, but varies inversely 
with unemployment, because the business expan- 
sion which calls in the immigrant reduces un- 
employment and vice versa. 

The introduction of labor-saving machinery 
during the last thirty years has reduced the pro- 
portion of skilled and unskilled workers required 
in our principal industries. But the general ex- 
pansion of industry, calling in the great unskilled 
labor force afforded by the newer immigration, 
has prevented this change in ratio from becom- 
ing actual displacement of the skilled. So that 
the newer immigrant, instead of pushing aside 
the American workingman and the older immi- 
grant, is really pushing them up, and maintain- 
ing them on the higher economic levels. And Dr. 
Hourwich offers statistics to show that a ra- 
cial stratification of occupations of this nature 
has actually taken place. 

But has the newer immigrant, while doing 
this, lowered the wages of unskilled labor to a 
“single-man” standard, to the detriment of 
wholesome family and social life in what has 
become a relatively large part of our population? 

All available data on wages seem to show 
that unskilled labor has never been at any time 
or in any place, entirely or appreciably above this 
standard. In the period of the older immigra- 
tion, the wages of unskilled labor and even of 
some of the skilled mechanics, did not fully pro- 
vide for the family support. The shortage had 
to be made up by the labor of the wife and chil- 
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dren. And even on our American farms, in the 
earlier period, women and children were worked 
and overworked to bring the family out even at 
the end of the year. 

On the other hand, actual advance in wages in 
many industries, reduction of hours of labor, in- 
crease in union membership and strength have 
gone on with increase in immigration. So that 
on the whole, good and not harm is the accom- 
paniment of this new foreign invasion. 

These are certainly propositions sufficiently 
debatable and interesting in themselves to at- 
tract the reader from this bare and inadequate 
outline to the book itself, to see how the author 
works them out. The reviewer earnestly hopes 
that this will be the result, and can promise 
that anyone who wants to come out of the fog 
of emotion about immigration, and really think 
the matter through, in its relation to general 
economic development, will be greatly assisted in 
doing so by a careful study, chapter by close- 
packed chapter, of Dr. Hourwich’s scholarly and 
stimulating book, whether he ends by agreeing 
with the author or not. 

KATE HOLLIDAY CLAGHORN. 


THE MAN FARTHEST DOWN, 
EUROPEAN TOILERS” 


By Booker T. WasuIncTon. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
390 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of. Tux SurvEy $1.62. 


Booker T. Washington, in the summer of 1911, 

was given two months’ leave of absence from 
Tuskegee on condition that he spend it in rec- 
reation and rest. Accordingly, he sailed for Eu- 
rope, and in the six weeks that he had at his 
disposal visited England, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Sicily, Poland and Denmark, studying the 
people living in poverty and making notes for 
a book. Assuredly this is a Twentieth Cen- 
fury, American’s conception of recreation and 
rest ! 
_ We, however, are the richer for Dr. Wash- 
ington’s vacation. His Man Farthest Down con- 
tains, in simple, accessible form, much impor- 
tant matter regarding European laboring peo- 
ple. The pictures that he draws of city pov- 
erty are somewhat hackneyed, but in the coun- 
try he is at his best. We go with him through 
the orange groves of Sicily, and then to the 
dirty, tiny homes in which the orange pickers 
live. We travel to the sulphur mines and see the 
man at the bottom, a homeless, ill-treated, 
cruelly-worked boy. In Poland we see the Jew, 
in mediaeval garb, heavily taxed, impoverished. 
In Austria we meet Magyar and Slovak, and 
learn of a race hatred and contempt as deep 
as any between white and black. And last, in 
Denmark, we find the. man farthest down a 
thrifty, intelligent farmer, saved from severe 
economic oppression by his co-operative socie- 
ties which manufacture and sell farm products. 
In fact, we have here.a guide book which will 
serve us when we are weary of the past and want 
to study the workers of today in Europe. 
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; Dr. Washington does not attempt to general- 
ize-in his book. He, however, likes frequently 
to draw a parallel between the American Negro, 
the man at the bottom in the United States, and 
the man at the bottom in Europe; and _ this 
parallel is always to the Negro’s advantage. The 
colored man does not starve to death as does 
the man lowest down in London; he can easily 
acquire land, unlike the agricultural laborer in 
Great Britain; he and his children have greater 
educational opportunities than the children of 
the Sicilian. This cheerful optimism must in- 
crease the book’s attractiveness to the Ameri- 
can who is weary of being muckraked, but he 
must remember that he fails to hear the answer- 
ing retorts of the English and Sicilian and 
Scotch ! , 

In discussing the Poles and their political 
status, Dr. Washington reveals, as he has often 
before revealed, his distrust of political action 
as a means of permanent improvement of econ- 
omic conditions. In this he stands for the mo- 
ment with the syndicalists of France and the 
United States, with Sorel and Haywood. He 
parts company with them at once, however, on 
remedial methods as he has no revolutionary 
tactics, but believes in education as the cure 
for degrading poverty. Without the franchise 
this education, of course, would come from the 
people in power and he believes should be along 
those industrial lines that are familiar to all 
readers of Dr. Washington’s works. 

The book ends with the suggestion that we 
should look at things from the point of view of 
the people who are looking up, rather than from 
that of the people who are looking down, “and, 
strange as it may seem, it is still true that the 
world looks, on the whole, more interesting, more 
hopeful, and more filled with God’s providence, 
when you are at the bottom looking up than 
when you are at the top looking down. The 
man who is down, looking up, may catch a 
glimpse now and then of heaven, but the man 
who is so situated that he can only look down 
is pretty likely to see another and quite differ- 
ent place.” 

Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 


THE MILK QUESTION 
By M. J. Rosexav, Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Jivgiene, WWarvard Medical School.  llougnton, 
MiMin Co. The Riverside Press. Cambridge, 1912. 
309 pp. Vrice $2.00; by mail of Tum Survey $2.15. 


DUSTY AIR AND ILL-HEALTH 
By Ronerr IWessrer, A.M., M.D. Printed privately. 
8352 pages. Trice $2.00; vy mail of Tue SuRVEY $2.10. 


HYGIENE FOR THE WORKER 
By Wittiam I. ToumMan, Ph.D., and ADELAIDE Woop 
GuTunie, Edited by C. Warp Cramrtox, M.D. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 255 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of Tur Survey $.57. 


The milk question is one that interests pro- 
foundly laymen as well as sanitarians, pedia- 
trists and bacteriologists, but the person with 
unscientific training has had to suffer great be- 
wilderment because of the disagreements of the 
scientists. It is a relief to have a book appear 
which is written for laymen primarily and which 
gives in readable form the latest pronouncements 
of science on the vexed question of what is good 
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milk and why it is good, what is bad milk and 
why it is bad. Dr. M. J. Rosenau, formerly of 
the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, now of Harvard University, 
has given us such a book in the one recently 
issued under the title of The Milk Question. 

This book takes up every phase of the subject 
and the searcher after truth can find here the 
actual facts which underlie the mass of more 
or less loose statements we are all accustomed to 
hear made concerning such matters as milk-borne 
infections, the infection of human beings with 
bovine tuberculosis, the comparative value of 
milk as a food, the dangers of dirty milk, the 
real bearing of the milk question on infant mor- 
tality and the much disputed subject of pasteur- 
ization. It is interesting to read the section on 
the bacteriology of milk and to learn that it is 
character (or rather bad character) that counts 
and not mere numbers of bacteria, for milk may 
contain actually more bacteria than the same 
amount of city sewage and yet be harmless, at 
least for adults. It is also interesting to read 
that the great danger in milk comes not from 
the cow, but from the milker and handler, epi- 
demics of milk-borne disease usually being 
caused by a typhoid or diphtheria carrier or by 
some one with scarlet fever or septic sore throat. 
Tuberculosis is probably the only serious cow- 
borne infection. The whole chapter on dirty 
milk is very enlightening. Perhaps the most 
valuable part practically is that dealing with pas- 
teurization, of which Dr. Rosenau is an out- 
spoken advocate, since it is the “simplest, cheap- 
est, most effective and least objectionable meth- 
od” of destroying germs in milk. However, it has 
its limitations and objections, which must be 
considered. Consideration of these cannot be 
taken up in a review. To any one who wishes 
a clear understanding of this important question 
and wishes to be kept from making extravagant, 
or obsolete, or inaccurate statements this book 
is recommended. 

sol ke ook 

The pleasant discursiveness of Dr. Hessler’s 
book takes us back to the literature of an earlier 
generation; a generation of ampler leisure, and 
perhaps wider interests, or less specialization. It 
sets down in rather rambling sequence the ob- 
servations of a family physician of many years’ 
experience in city and country practice, who has 
formed a strong belief that dust is the greatest 
single cause of disease. The reader must not, 
however, be misled by the apparent carelessness 
of style into thinking that the book is essentially 
loose and unscientific, for it is not. Dr. Hessler . 
is familiar with modern medical science and if 
his book be pronounced one-sided by physicians 
it will not be rejected as unsound. The lay read- 
er will find it an interesting and novel exposi- 
tion of what is certainly an increasingly import- 
ant source of disease in civilized communities. 


eae 
Hygiene for the Worker is a book of 
practical instruction adapted especially to 


the needs of the wage worker. The usual in- 
struction in the care of the body is modified to 
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meet the different requirements of working peo- 
ple in sedentary occupations, in occupations in- 
volving physical strain, involving excessive 
changes of temperature, etc., and each chapter 
closes with an excellent short summary of the 
instructions contained in it. The really novel 
feature of the book is the part devoted to indus- 
trial hygiene. The worker is told what should 
be the standard of a work shop, what dangers 
should be guarded against, and how. Descrip- 
tions are given of machinery properly safe- 
guarded and without guards, of good and bad 
ventilating systems, of proper measures for fire 
prevention, and so on. It other words, the book 
seeks to show the worker what he has a right to 
demand, and to give him a standard by which 
he can judge of the conditions in his place of 
work. One chapter is devoted to a brief review 
of the labor laws of New York state, and the 
reader is urged to find out what are the laws 
in his own state. This book is a very valuable 
addition to the literature on hygiene, which so 
far has had nothing of a popular nature devoted 
to the hygiene of occupation. 


ALice Hamitton, M. D. 


COURTS, CRIMINALS AND THE CAMORRA 

By Arrnur Tratn. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Price $1.75; by mail of Tum Survny $1.87. 

Arthur Train is always worth reading. If one 
wants good stories about criminals, accurate de- 
scriptions cf the domain of courts. and pros- 
ecutors, attorneys and “bad men,” let him 
read The Prisoner at the Bar, and its sequel 
with the above title. Train fills a place that 
needs filling in our sociological literature. He 
popularizes a field: that generally gets known to 
the public either through the out-of-focus daily 
press or through the annual reports of dry sta- 
tistics from district attorney’s office or from 
the chief clerks of criminal courts. What the 
public wants to know, and should know, is how 
the district attorney’s office thinks and acts, and 
for what it stands, and what its difficulties are. 
At present, Mr. Whitman and his assistants have 
shown that in New York County the office can 
be an important, and at present almost inexor- 
able, lever in prying off the lid of the witches’ 
cauldron that has brewed the most subtle and 
noxious forms of graft and crime in New York 
Gilty, 

But Becker cases and gunman convictions are 
exceptional. The daily work of the office, the 
routine processes of the courts, the intense hu- 
man interest features of the lowly cases, the 
methods of the real detectives and not those of 
the old sleuth variety, the limitations of intelli- 
gence and system, all are told instructively by 
Mr. Train. 
parts, relating to the three heads of the title. 
He shows how the criminal case is prepared for 
trial, what the jury system amounts to, and then 
turning to the criminal, tries to analyze the mo- 
tives leading men to kill each other. A consid- 
erable space is given to the personnel and meth- 
ods of detectives. Then, journeying to Italy, he 
gives us the clearest description of the Camorra 
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trial that I have happened to read. Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book is the direct and 
indirect comparison of American and _ Italian 
methods of court procedure, and the outlining 
of certain features of continental procedure that 
should give us food for thought. One will not 
find Mr. Train’s book a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic study. It is far more a collection of 
articles, some of which have appeared in well- 
known periodicals. 
O. F. Lewis. 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN SCHOOL 


By JANn BROoWNLER. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
pp. Price $1; by mail of THm Survey $1.07. 
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This little book may be read with profit and 
interest by all who feel with the author that 
“The purpose of moral training is the building 
of character.” It should be distinctly helpful 
to the social and settlement worker who sees 
in character building the fundamental remedy 
for much existing social mal-adjustment, and 
whose work affords many a chance to put in a 
heartening word. It is a handbook of practical 
value to the teacher who sees in the classroom 
the daily opportunity for opening up channels 
of thought which will have enduring and con- 
Structive influence on the child mind; who 
realizes, vaguely, that her attitude toward her 
work and her pupils affects her success with 
them; but who does not know how to set about 
“putting her house in order.” 

Miss Brownlee’s book is, she says, “the 
outgrowth of eight years’ experience in the defi- 
nite moral training of children through instruc- 
tion in the right use of their puwer to think.” 
Some of the chapter headings—The Personality 
of the Teacher, The Mind a Servant, The Body 
a Servant, Constructive and Destructive Think- 
ing, The Real Child or the Soul—suggest ideas 
that are used in the day’s work by many who 
would not acknowledge conscious allegiance to 
the many “mind-over-matter-isms”; but while 
the author claims, indeed,, that thought power 
and mental control are ai powerinl factors in 
character building, her conclusions are drawn 
from such wise, sane and logical observations 
of child life that the effect of such instruction 
should be welcomed by the most “orthodox” 
of mothers. 

Although Miss Brownlee in the preface refers 
to the subject matter as “suggestive only,” it is 
practical and interesting, and will undoubtedly 
be helpful to the many who heartily subscribe 
to the author’s views that “It is possible. to pre- 
sent great truths so simply that little children 
may comprehend them. They may be taught 
the meaning of character; that the purpose of 
life is character building; that this great work 
goes on slowly day by day; that the materials 
used are the daily happenings in home and in 
school; that the tools they use are the power to 
think, to reason and to will; that if good use is 
made of materials and tools, the life of the in- 
dividual cannot fail to be strong and useful, and 
so lead to happiness for himself and for all with 
whom he is associated.” 


CeCe ne 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
To tHE EpITor: 


As a subscriber to THE Survey I beg to in- 
quire whether the extract from the American 
Magazine which THE Survey prints in its is- 
sue of November 30' in regard to the army of the 
United States carries, as it appears to do, your 
approval of the sentiments expressed and the 
position taken therein, 

The statements made are in my judgment, and 
largely to my knowledge, both false and pur- 
posely misleading, where partly true. They are 
furthermore so unpatriotic as to come very near 
being treasonable. The government is charged 
with the duty of enlisting and maintaining an 
army not only for defense against public en- 
emies, but for the preservation of domestic 
peace, and it has never failed in its duty. I 
venture to say that the rank and file of the 
army whom your publication describes as havy- 
ing universally acquired the vices of the camp, 
which so far as they exist are largely due to 
the fanatical W. C. T. U. opposition to the can- 
teen, are, in character and capacity to take care 
of themselves after a term of enlistment has 
expired, well up to the average young men in 
colleges. Furthermore, they have a discipline 
and a respect for law and authority which those 
young men not infrequently conspicuously lack. 
The whole unmistakable purpose of the extract 
is to discourage enlistments in the army, and 
if there is no law to punish it there ought to 
be. If the Socialistic teachings toward which 
you appear to lean were—as they surely 
will—to cause riots which get beyond the con- 
trol of the local authorities—as they often have 
—and “‘Observer’s” precious skin or sacred prop- 
erty were to be in danger, he would probably 
be the first to shriek for the debased, vicious 
United States troops, to save him. If THE 
SurvEy considers it proper to’ slander the 
United States army, and to join in an attempt 
to deprive citizens of the protection to which 
they are entitled, I for one am done with it. 

ARCHIBALD HOPKINS. 

Washington, D. C. 


[Tur Survey goes out of its way to get different poinis 
of view in “The Trend.” That is the purpose of The 
Trend—a department of quotation from other periodicals, 
in the same way that “Communications” is a forum for 
Survey readers. The publication of the above letter, or 
any other letter, does not necessarily carry with it edi- 
torial approval or disapproval. 

These points are illustrated clearly by the following 
“communications,” pro and con. They refer to some 
illustrated verses republished in The Trend from Life 
and Labor, the organ of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

In so far as these two departments enable SuRvHY 
readers to know what one another is thinking about, 
and to know what people in widely different walks of 
life are thinking and talking about with respect to the 
things that fall within the field of Tur Surveny, they 
serve a journalistic purpose. They also serve an educa- 


1See The Trend, page 259. 
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tional purpose in going a little way toward breaking 
through those water-tight compartments of public 
thought which grow out of professional, racial, sectional 
and economic groupings in the community. 

Other generations may have given up trying to recon- 
cile soldier and Quaker on questions of national defense ; 
but ours can at least think it a good thing for army 
men and working class anti-militarists to have a glimpse 
of how each other looks at things, under earlier, less tense 
circumstances’ than the street engagements which the - 
above writer .forebodes. That the subject is one which 
need not be given up bodily to the extremists on either 
hand is illustrated by the colonel of a regiment in one 
of our important industrial districts. He has set about 
making clear what the function of the militia is in the 
scheme of national permanence, recognizing that the 
Workmen of the region have conceived of it hitherto 
merely as a weapon for suppressing strikes, ready to 
the hand of their opponents. It took a decade following 
the last big strike in the region before the militia com- 
panies won back any popularity in the district. Today 
there are scores of union men in the ranks.—Wd.] 


A WORD OF PROTEST AND A REPLY 
[ See Editorial note above] 


ie 
To THE EpitTor: 


As a subscriber, as an employer and as one 
seeking to diminish friction between employer 
and employe—rich and poor—I want to enter 
a protest against the publication of such matter 
as appears on page 201 of the November 16 issue 
of Tue Survey under the heading A Song of 
Fines. 

While I shall be glad to see the shorter day 
and the better pay, neither will ever be helped 
to realization by such doggerel. Teach the girls 
to fit themselves for better pay and provide the 
way for them to obtain vocational training. These 
verses teach that a contract to give a certain 
amount of time for a certain amount of money 
may be broken so far as the time is concerned 
but must remain intact so far as the money is 
concerned; that a twelve-hour day is in vogue 
(I’d like to know where); and that if they will 
strike “we'll see you through”—who? 

It seems to me highly improper to print any 
such matter—antagonistic to the very thing you 
are striving to do. I am aware of the crying 
need of the submerged, but they will never be 
bettered in condition by unfair means—and I con- 
sider these verses, to say the least, unfair. 

Doubtless there are abused and overworked 
women as there are abused and overworked men 
of whom we hear less. But they are not helped 
by such talk or writing. On one side let Life 
and Labor talk plain and emphatic prose to 
the employer—in the courts if necessary—who 
demands a more than twelve-hour day in vio- 
lation of the law. On the other side let Life 
and Labor talk in the same plain way to em- 
ployes about keeping their agreements and 
other ways of being fair and true. A very nice 
adjustment is necessary to synchronize the two 
sides. It never can be done by making one side 
sorry for itself and the other side resentful by 
untair criticism. 

Action and direction are needed—not hysterics 
and heroics. Ecpert W. SIMMONS. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Tis 
To THE EDIToR: 


In answer to Mr. Simmons’ letter regarding 
“A Song of Fines,” quoted from Life and Labor, 


I do not quite understand how he reaches his — 


interpretation of those verses. The Song of 
Fines is simply a statement of facts—and the 
unfairness against which Mr. Simmons protests 
lies in the facts and not in the verses. 

The great strikes of the garment trades called 
the attention of the public to fines for thread, 
needles, and>running power, and in her state- 
ment of grievances of the 50,000 garment strik- 
ers in Chicago, Katharine Coman of Wellesley 
College, referred to the unjust fines as one of 
the important factors of the strike. 

The girl in the unorganized trades is many 
times docked half a day’s pay for five or ten 
minutes’ tardiness, having to work without pay 
for that time; while the girl in the union is 
docked merely for the loss of time, or an hour’s 
pay for five or ten minutes’ tardiness, without 
having to work for the time so lost. A common 
grievance among piece workers in the sewing 
trades is that during the slack season frequently 
they have to wait for work from four to seven 
hours a day without any recompense whatever 
for the time thus spent. 

As to Mr. Simmons’ inquiry, where a twelve 
hour day is still in vogue, it hardly seems 
credible that this question can be put by a sub- 
scriber to THE Survey. The legislation for the 
ten and eight hour days is of very recent date. 
The twelve hour day was legal in New York 
before the recent enactment of the fifty-four 
hour week, provided it was fitted into a sixty 
hour week. Yet the laundry workers’ strike last 
January in New York showed at the hearing 
of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration, New 
York State Department of Labor, sixty-seven 
hour, seventy-five to eighty, and ninety-hour 
weeks for the laundry workers. Before the ten 
hour day for all women workers was secured 
in Illinois and declared constitutional only in 
June, 1912, the ticket agents at the elevated sta- 
tions worked from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M.,—a twelve 
hour day—whereas it was a notorious fact that 
the day’s work ran to seventeen and eighteen 
hours in the laundries, and in all sewing and 
pene ens trades to twelve and sixteen hours a 
ay. 

Of course I do not know if Mr. Simmons 
refers only to the sewing trades or to all in- 
dustries where women work, but does he not 
know that the twelve hour day is still legal in 
Pennsylvania; that there is no regulation of the 
hours of work for women in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Iowa, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia or 
Wyoming, while Arizona’s limitation refers only 
to laundries, and Montana’s only to telephone 
operators. There are no day limitations, though 
a sixty hour week in North Dakota and Tennes- 
see. 

Besides the legal twelve hour days and days 
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of still longer work in twenty odd states, it 1s 
a fact that hardly a state in the Union limiting 
the hours of work for women is equipped to en- 
force such law. Testifying before the Factory 
Investigating Commission (pp. 551-2), P. Tecum- 
seh Sherman, formerly commissioner of labor of 
the state of New York declared: 


“The law limiting the hours of labor of 
women is not enforced here very strictly. 
It is not enforced in any state in the United 
States. ... When I say that a hundred fac- 
_tory inspectors are necessary, or proper, or 
adequate, I exclude that, because one thou- 
sand inpsectors would not be able to watch 
and detect all violations of the law. I think 
that the question would have to be left to 
the labor unions pretty largely to work out 
for themselves. They can enforce the hours 
of labor law, and if they cannot, there is 
nobody that can.” 


It is sometimes thought that the so-called 
over-time is a matter.of no moment, but when 
over-time runs, as Miss Goldmark testifies (Vol. 
111. p. 1607 Report of Factory Investigating 
Commission) in binderies, canneries and cloth- 
ing manufactories to seventeen weeks in the 
year, that is, to over four months, it can no 
longer be regarded as over-time in the technical 
term. So shocking have been the facts reported 
regarding the long hours in the canneries that 
the New York Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion has made a special investigation of those 
hours upon which it will doubtless report to the 
New York legislature. 

We agree with Mr. Simmons in the need of 
vocational training (see Report of Committee 


on Industrial Education of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, Senate Document 936), but 
does Mr. Simmons really think that wages are 
always in proportion to skill? Above all other 
trades this is not a fact in the sewing trades 
where many of the most skilled workers, doing 
beautiful embroidering on waists and dresses 
and monograms on linen, are the least paid of 
the workers. And in those trades where ma- 
chinery is almost entirely eliminating skill, how 
can skill be the only determining factor for the 
wage? 

As to doggerels themselves, I am sorry Mr. 
Simmons does not enjoy them. Surely the whole 
history of nursery rhymes teaches us the wis- 
dom of putting thoughts that must be universal 
into rhymes and jingles. Somehow in such form 
these thoughts become imbedded in the minds of 
the people. It would seem as if even Mr. Sim- 
mons had his attention called through a dog- 
end to the possible existence of a twelve hour 

ay. 

And last, there is but one way and only one 
way to “diminish friction between employer and 
employe” and that is to help establish indus- 
trial democracy and social justice. 

MarGAREeT DREIER ROBINS, 

[President National Women’s Trade Union League.] 

Chicago. é 
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CRANBERRY BOGS UNDER LABOR LAW 


The National Child Labor Committee has just 
received a written opinion from Nelson B. Gas- 
kill, assistant attorney general of New Jersey, 
in which it is stated that cranberry bogs are 
included in the mercantile law which applies “to 
any employment of labor other than a factory, 
workshop, mill, or other place where the manu- 
facture of goods of any kind is carried on.” 

It is of interest to the people of New Jersey, 
as well as to those of other states, to know that 
according to the definition of this act the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen years of 
age in the cranberry bogs is illegal, and the 
power to enforce obedience to this law is in 
the hands of the state Department of Labor. 


CHURCH AND SOCIETY TO BE DISCUSSED 


On the third Tuesday of each month, from 
January to April (inclusive) monthly conferen- 
ces will be held under the auspices of the New 
York Charity Organization Society. The gen- 
eral topic for consideration will be the evils of 
pauperism, and the possibilities of religious and 
charitable organizations to overcome them. 

The first conference will be held January 21, 
at 11 A. M., in the Assembly Hall of the United 
Charities Building, 105 Fast 22 street. The 
church and the organization of society will be 
discussed from the following angles: The Newer 
View of the Social Mission of the Christian 
Church, by Rev. Charles S. Macfarland; Or- 
ganized Co-operation in the Gramercy Neigh- 
borhood Plan, by S. Boyd Darling; City Neigh- 
bors of a Block, by Rev. Theodore Sedgwick. 
The committee in charge of the mectings is com- 
posed of: Kate Bond, chairman; Mrs. F. S. Sel- 
lew, secretary; Mrs. Talbot Olyphant, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Barlow, Mrs. John Erving, Mrs. W. Alexan- 
der Ewing, Mrs. Benjamin Nicoll, Mrs. James A. 
Scrymser, Mrs. L. J. Wyeth, Jr. 


FEDERATION FOR CHILD STUDY 


The Federation for Child Study will give a 
course of three lectures on eugenics at 2 West 
Sixty-fourth Street on January 16, 23 and 30, 
at 8:15. The first lecture will be by Scott Near- 
ing of the University of Pennsylvania, and will 
consider the social worth of human beings, the 
relation of education and enviroment to social 
worth, race characteristics, immigration, the 
birth rates, etc. In the second lecture Henry 
E, Crampton of Barnard College will give an 
account of recent experimental work that estab- 
lishes the so-called “Mendelian” laws of hered- 
ity, and show how these laws are applied prac- 
tically in the breeding of plants and animals; 
the evidence of their applicability to human be- 
ings will be brought out. In the final lecture 
Lester F. Ward, the veteran sociologist of 
Brown University, will survey the social field 
with a view to applying the known laws of bi- 
ology to the problems of social life. 


JOTTINGS 
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Classified Advertisements 


TRAVEL 


Four Magnificent Tours 


_, The wonderful scenery and peoples of the West 
Coast are visited as well as the E~st Coast. EF ficient Spanish speak- 
ing conductors, Sailing Jan. 25, Feb. 8 and 22, June 28. 


Other Tours:—Mediterranean, Japan and China, Round the World, 
Send for book that interests you. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


306 Washington St., Roston 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


A few tours 


Go to Europe at our Expense {6 Greanizers 


of small parties. Write today for plan and programs. 
University Tours, Box S. U., Wilmington, Delaware 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED trained and experienced Relief Visitors 
for work in New York City, salary $900 to $1000, 
Address 1075, Tum Survey. 


WANTED woman with experence as Supervisor of 
case-work in Relief Society, salary about $1200. Ad- 
dress 1076, THE Sunrvey. 


WANTED young and experienced woman to take 
charge of new and growing Hospital Social Service 
Department in Vennsylvania mining district, salary 
$1100 to $1200. Address 1080, Tin SUkveEy. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT, 37 years, married, now head 
of large work for boys, 12 years experience, assist- 
ant superintendent, disciplination, teacher, desires 
change to institution work, industrial school or In- 
stitutional work for boys. Wife qualified by exper- 
ience for matron. Address 1078 THE Survey, 


GRADUATH NURSE—fFive years social service, 
wishes charge of T. B. Sanatorlum or institutlon 
dealing with social problems or Llospital Social Ser- 
vice. Address 1079, Sukvey. 


MISS. SIGRID WYNBLADIT, formerly Assistant 
Registrar of the New York School of I’hfilanthropy, 
will be free to consider a new opening after February 
first. Address New York School of Philanthropy. 


CHRISTIAN young man with six years’ experi- 


ence in work with boys wants’ opportunity to  In- 
vest his life with the boys of an orphans’ home, or 
In probation work, or other cause for needy boys. Ad- 


dress 107d, Tum Scrvey. 


CIIEF PROBATION OFFICER. Woman in charge 
of an important county in Pennsylvania especially 
experienced in building up new work wants to change. 
Address Juvenile Probation, SuRvgy. 


WOMAN of wide business and publielty experifence, 
intensely interested in, and with good general knowl- 
edge of social welfare questions, wishes executive post- 
tion offering opportunity for development and creative 
work. Address Opportunity, SuRVbY. 


FOR SEAMEN! 


The new twelve-story Institute now being erected on South Street with lodg- 
ing for 500 men and officers (10c. to 75c. per night) will be completed next April. 


Free Instruction, Amusement, Post-Office Facilities, Good Food at low prices 
provided for all seafaring men. Employment through Free Shipping Bureau. 


Money cared for. Chapel and Religious Department. / 
Endorsed by the New York Chamber of Commerce, New York Produce 


Exchange, and Merchants’ Association. 


Opening the Institute free of debt will make the Hotel portion self-supporting. 


Will you help to raise the balance required ? 


Here is an opportunity for all who travel by sea to help the sailor by mak- 


ing this project a complete success. 


Subscriptions for any amount, large or small, will be received and gratefully 


acknowledged by 


EDMUND L. BAYLIES 
54 Wall Street 
Chairman Building Committee 


Saint Jnlnlaw 


KING’S PARK LONG ISLAND 


PRESIDENT 
RoBERT L. HARRISON 


ViICE-PRESIDENTS 
Rt. REV. FREDERICK BURGESS, D. D. 
VeRY Rev. W. H. GROSVENOR, D. D. 
FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON 


RosBertT W. B. ELLIOTT ROGERS H. BACON 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


HE Society of St. Johnland maintains | 


Homes for Old People and Children on 

the cottage plan giving the old people 
comfortable, pleasant homes in’ their declining 
years. To the children it gives a good practi- 
cal education and the nearest approach to real 
Christian family life which can be found in 
any institution. The schools are graded and 
| follow the course prescribed by the State. 
It will aim to make the care of convales- 
| cents one feature of the future St. Johnland. 
The need for work of this sort is well known 
among those who are conversant with social 
service work and money is needed to erect and 
maintain appropriate buildings and care for 
those entrusted to it. 

Applications for admissions should be 
addressed to the Superintendent—Miss Alice 
Page Thomson, King’s Park, L. I., or to the 

New York Office, 328 Sixth Avenue. 


THE WALL 


OF 


INDIFFERENCE 
IGNORANCE 


AND 
GREED 
SHUTS OUT OUR ARMY 


ONLY 6,882 members, you know, to defend 
688,207 Children in Industry 


HEALTH AND OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE CHILDREN 
Is the Watchword 


WON’T YOU ENLIST ? 


$2-$24, or $25 to $100 makes you an associate or sustaining 
member, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, New York City 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


peace: 


Aid Society 


of N Cw York 


Asks your help for the children of the poor. 


; 


The Society’s work is done through 
these thoroughly equipped depart- 
ments in addition to the executive 


ofices in the United Charities 
Building: 


15 Industrial Schools and Kindergartens 
9 Night Schools 

Classes for Crippled Children 
Vacation School and Playground 
8 Lodging Houses and Shelters 
Brace Farm Training School 
Elizabeth Home for Girls 

6 Summer Homes and Camps 
Sick Children’s Mission 
Children’s Convalescent Home 
Farm for Boys 

Placing-out Department. 


lke Children’s 


Hundreds of orphans and homeless chil- 


dren find shelter in our lodging houses and “SELF-HELP” 
temporary homes. 7,000 children of the ten- Boclery ait Wig varie oe poet 


ements attend our industrial schools. 
of them come to school poorly clad and ill-fed 


CHARLES LORING BRACE, Secretary 


that of “self-help” - of teaching , 


Many children how to help themselves. 


and the hot meal given them at school is often the only good meal they have. 
We especially ask help in our work of rescuing orphans and homeless 
children and of giving them the happiness of possessing real homes and the 


loving care of foster parents. 

A gift of $50 will enable the Children’s 
Aid Society to place a little waif in a coun- 
try home and defray the cost of supervision 
until the child is firmly established in its 
new family circle. If you will help us we 
shall be glad to select a child or children 
to be especially benefited by your gift and 
we will keep you informed. of their future 
progress. 

Gifts large or small are welcome and 
will be used in accordance with the wishes 


of the donors. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


WILLIAM CHURCH OSBORN, President 


EDWARD G. MERRILL, Treasurer 
105 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK 
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Legislative 
Program 


for 1913 x 


@ The American Association for Labor Legislation 
opens the New Year with a definite program of eight 
parts for the 42 states having legislative sessions. 


@ For the first four parts of the program it is initiating 
legislation and supplying standard bills. 


(| For the second four parts it supplies the essential 
facts for securing effective legislation and co-operates 
with other organizations. 

‘The program 1s: 


1. Provide for one day of rest in seven, no matter how continuous the 
industry. 

2. Secure sanitary regulations for the protection of workers exposed to 
the dangers of lead poisoning. 

3. Extend the uniform reporting of industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases and urge the adoption of the standard schedules for 
such reports. 

4. Secure a revision of the federal employees’ compensation act, includ- 
ing extension of the compensation principle to embrace occupational 
diseases as well as industrial accidents. 

5. Aid in the enactment of additional state laws providing just systems 
of compensation or insurance against industrial injuries. 

6. Encourage the investigation of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases by state and national authorities, and urge upon the federal 
government proper provision for the study and advancement of in- 
dustrial hygiene and safety. 

7. Co-operate in securing effective legal safeguards for working women. 

8. Prepare for the supreme test of law enforcement by helping to de- 
velop machinery for more efficient factory inspection and better en- 
forcement of labor laws. 


Each of the eight parts in this program forms the subject of a chapter in 
the December issue of the American Labor Legislation Review. Each 
represents months of work by an expert. The whole forms a legislative 
handbook for the year 19 1 3, illustrated with colored maps and charts, tables 
and bibliography. Invaluable to those wishing to write their representatives in 
Congress and State Legislatures—gives the concrete information to make 
such letters effective. 

This December issue of the Review sent postpaid for $1. 

Annual membership, including this and four following issues of The 
Review (quarterly) for only $3. 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
131 East 23d Street, New York City 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


